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ABSTRACT 

Results of a nai:ional survey of chief academic 
officers are reported, with attention to their professional 
background and aspirations, how their time was spent and structured, 
and the scope of their position. Responses were obtained from a 
national random sample of 331 colleges and universities that was 
stratified based on student full-time equivalent siare of the 
institution. To provide an overview of the national perspective of 
chief academic officers, the sample was weighted to represent the 
total universe of 3,328 institutions. The fall 1985 data were 
obtained from the U.S. Department of Education. Eight titles were 
identified for the position of chief academic officer. Additional 
information included: the age range of the chief academic officers; 
the mean salary; previous positions held by the officers; current 
involvement of the officers in teachint, or research; the 
organizational units that reported directly to the officers; how the 
officers spent their time each week (group meetings, individual 
meetings, individual activities, ani official social activities); a 
rating as to difficulty for 14 areas likely to confront the officers; 
differences for chief academic officers at two- and four-year 
institutions; and satisfactions and dissatisfactions associated with 
their responsibilities. 12 refarences. (SW) 
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Abstrac± 

Much research has been done on the college or university 
president, but very little research has been done on the chief acadendc 
officer. This paper reports results of a national survey of chief 
academic officers on various aspects of their positions. This survey 
addressed tht^ professional background and aspirations of chief acad^dc 
officers, how their tiire is spent and structured, and the scope of 
their position. Since institutional researchers often report to or at 
least cone in contact with chief acadarilc officers at their 
institutions, it is iirportant for a factural tiase oi information to be 
presented about theti. 
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The Role, Scope, and Functions of The Chief Acadetiic Officer 

Most research on upper higher education roanageirent has focused on 
the president. Little research has focused on the chie acadeitiic 
officer (i.e., provost, academic dean, vice president for acadendc 
affairs) . Yet the study of the chief academic officer (CAD) is 
inf)ortant to the study of higher education because the chief academic 
officer is vital to each institution. Understanding the chief 
acadeniic officer is infwrtant for institutional researchers because the 
reporting structure of most institutions often brings institutional 
researchers and chief academic officers together. Institutional 
researchers need to understand the chief acadettiic officer in order to 
know how best to assist theni with their function. This paper describes 
a study designed to identify valuable information about the chief 
academic officer. 

Unlike the pre'^ident, who is recognized as the ultimate authority 
within the institution, the chief acadendc officer's role is more 
airbiguous. Indeed, Wolverton (1984) identified four different 
"dinensions" of relationships with which the chief acadendc officer 
must deal. These dimensions are in terms of relationships with the 
president and/or governing boards, deans and others who report 
directly to the chief acar'sndc officer, administrative officers in 
roles cortplenentary to the acadenic area, and peers at the vice 
presidential le^el. 

There has been much speculation done about the chief acadendc 
officer, and irany assurrptions have been .oade about the position. 
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Indeed, the single .isting major publication on the chief acadotiic 
officer. Leadership Roles of Chief Acad«tiic Officers , New Directions 
for Higher Education no. 47, does not include any substantial 
infornation about the natu'^e of the position. For exanple. Brown 
(1984) stated that the position of diief acad«iic officer is without 
structure, that "the position of CAO is defined by its occupant" 
(p. 1). Wolverton (1984) described the chief acaderdc officer in 
relation to other aditiinistrators. He discussed qualities of 
successful chief acadOTiic officers and typical responsibilities, 
but he provided no evidence for his discussion. Other contributors 
to this publication provided suggestions of "how to" function as a 
successful chief acadertdc officer (Hynes, 1984; Moorraw, 1984; Oppelt, 
1984), but none of then identified how chief acaderdc officers 
function. 

Few studies on the chief acadettdc officer have provided 
information in great depth. There have been studies and 
discussions of academic deans (Bowker and Lynch, 1985; Sagaria and 
Krotseng, 1986). O'Meara (1984) provided an anecodotal discussion 
of the chief acadertdc officer, but this discussion does not describe 
the typical CAO. Other publications have itentioned the chief acadendc 
officer (e.g., Bowker and Lynch, 1985; Dill, 1984), but they have not 
focused on detailed descriptions of the position of the people 
occupying current chief academic officer position. 

There have been many studies on college and university presidents. 
Stadtiran (1980) provided results of the 1978 Carnegie Council survey of 
presidents that focused on perspectives of itajor issues, positive and 
negative changes in institutions, and general trends in higher 
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education. Cohen and March (1974) conducted a landmark study of the 
college presidency. They conducted interviews with presidents and 
those vyho work with presidents in order to get detailed infornation 
about the presidency. Tliey provided information on career paths to 
the presidencyr characteristics of current presidents, organization 
of time, presidential tenure, aspirations and/or plans for departure, 
and responses/reactions to the institutional envirorarent. 

The results of the study reported in this paper are closely 
related to the results of the Cohen and March (1974) study. This study 
focuses on the role of the chief acaderrdc officer, such as day-to-day 
activities and responsibilities; the scope of the position, such as 
offices that report to them and characteristics of the position; and 
functions of the person in the position, such as how ♦■Jiey spend their 
tine and what duties they perform. Preliminary results of this study 
were mentioned in The Chronicle of Higher Education (Watkins, 1985). 

Method 

For this study to have a national perspective a national sanple 
was utilized. The most recent coitputer tape of information on colleges 
and universities, fall 1985, was obtained frcxti the United States 
DeparbTient of Education, Office for Educational Research and Irrprove- 
nent. This data tape contained information on 3,328 institutions of 
higher education and their branches as reported in the Fall 1983 
Enrollment Survey. Infornation on the tape included canpus naite, 
address, chief academic officer, and full-tiite equivalency enrollment. 
To be able to analyze information in a nurrter of different settings, a 
stratified random sanple was dawn based on student PTE size of the 
institution. Seven size categories were selected in drawing the 
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stratified sanple^ which were: less than 1^000; 1,000 to 2,499; 2,500 
to 4,999; 5,000 to 9,999; 10,000 to 19,999, 20,000 to 29,999; and 
30,000 or more. Seventy institutions were randomly selected frorri each 
of the first six categories and in the largest category, 30,000 or 
nore, all 31 institutions were selected. This process provided a 
national stratified randan sanple of 451 colleges and universities. 

A survey instruitent was developed to survey the role, scope, 
and functions of the chief academic officer. The design included 
questions pertaining to the background of the institution; donographic, 
teaching and research information concerning the chief acadendc 
officer; and professional background and career aspirations. The 
itajority of the instrument collected infontiation on the day-to-day 
activities of the chief academic officer. These included units that 
reported to the person and ease of functioning with these units. 
Detailed information was collected on how the chief acadordc officer *o 
time was spent. Areas of difficulty in decision iraking, and of areas 
of greatest satisfaction and dissatisfaction were collected. Finally, 
chief academic officers were given the ofportunity, through an open 
ended question, to give their advice to neophyte chief academic 
officers. 

The instrument was field tested with a nuniber of acti\e chief 
academic officers, and suggested changes were itade to the final 
version. A letter and questionnaire were sent to each of the 451 
chief academic officers in the saitple. After a period of six weeks, 
a follow-up letter and questionnaire were sent to those chief acadetiic 
officers who had not responded. 
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Of the saitple of 451 rolleges and universities, 331. or 73 percent 
returned usable quest^.onnaires. The response rates were similar for 
each of the institutional size categories and therefore respresentative 
of the original stratified saitple. 

Results 

To provide a general overview of the national perspective of chief 
acadeniic officers , the stratified sanple was weighted to represent the 
total universe of the 3,328 institutions. This would provide a profile 
of the average chief academic officer without regard to the size of 
institution stratification. 

The background of the institution represented bv the weighted 
saitple included 56 percent public iristitutions and 44 percent private 
institutions. T\/o-year degree granting institutions trade up 40 percent 
of the group, baccalaureate degree only 19 percent, baccalaureate and 
nasters equaled 26 percent, and ccMtprehensive doctoral granting 
institutions represented 15 percent of the weighted sairple. Faculty 
unions were in place at 25 percent of the institutions while 75 percent 
had no ftsculty union. 

The position of chief acadeitiic officer is called itany things 
at the various institutions across the nation. Eight different titles 
were used irost often by the respondents in identifying their current 
title. Acadenic dean was the roost prevalent (33 percent) , followed 
by vice president for academic affairs (27 percent), dean of 
instruction (14 percent), and provost (11 percent), vice president 
(nine percent) , vice president instructor (four percent) , and vice 
chancellor (two percent) . 
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The age range of chief academic officers varied frcxti a low of 34 
years to a high of 67 years. The mean age for the position was 49 
years, and the ittode was 47 years. The tenure of the position produced 
some very interesting results, as 22 percent of the group held their 
current position for one year or less. One year or less was also the 
node, while the mean tenure was 5.3 years ccnpared to a median of only 
3.9 years, which reflected the high percentage that held the position 
for one year or less. Less than 14 percent of the group had heli their 
current position for ten years or more, and only 35 percent held their 
current positions for 5 years or more. 

Males held 81 percent of the positions coirpared to only 19 percent 
for fetales. The mean salary was $50,092 for chief academic officers 
frati all types of institutions. 

The career ladder of the chief acadentic officer is logically 
linked to holding faculty positions at either their current institution 
or another institution (see Table 1) . Sixty-eight percent of the chief 
acadeitiic officers held a faculty position at another institution with a 
median years service of 7.0, while 52 percent of the chief acadotdc 
officers held faculty positions at their current institution with 
nedian service of 7.5 years. Being a dean or departirent chairnan at 
their current institution appeared more helpful in their career ladder 
to the chief acadenic officer, as 31 percent held a dean's position and 
29 percent held departnient chair positions ccxtpared to 23 percent who 
held departnent chair positions at another canpus and 22 percent who 
held a dean's position at another caitpus. The only other two positions 
that held any significant path for the chief academic officer were 
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associate deanship held fay 17 percent of people at their current 
institution and 16 percent at another institution. 

Insert Table 1 about here 

Teaching and research are the cornerstone of acadendc life, and 
the chief acadardc officers were asked to respo.id to their current 
involvement in these critical activities. Based on the weighted 
sanple, 42 percent of all the chief acaderrdc officers are currently 
involved in teaching. Of this group, 42 percent teach every term, 
7 percent teach twice a year, 40 percent teach once per year, and 11 
percent teach on an irregular basis. In grouping specific disciplines 
into broad academic categories, 36 percent of the teaching was done in 
the humanities, 18 percent in social sciences, 12 percent in general 
studies or freshitian orientation type of classes, ten percent in 
fAiysical sciences, and eight percent in business. The two specific 
disciplines with the highest percentage of teaching were English witn 
18 percent and history with 11 percent. 

Research activities are currently being pursued by 26 percent 
of the chief academic officers. The bulk of the research activities 
reported was being done in the field of higher education with chief 
academic officers reporting research projects in retention, enrollnient 
maragement, cost modeling, rnd higher education narketing. This 
represented 44 percent of the research activity of chief acadotdc 
officers. The next two significant areas of research for acadeniic 
officers were humanities (18 percent) and social sciences (16 percent) . 
Very little research was done in the other disciplines. 
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In attorpting to underst^ind the scope of the responsibilities of 
the position, chief acadOTiic officers were asked to indicate what 
organizational units reported directly to them. Acadanic units 
reported directly to the chief academic officer 85 percent of the 
tiirie, and it is assintied that the other 15 percent report indirectly 
through an intervening level of management. Library and learning 
resource units report directly at 81 percent of the institutions 
follovged bj^ 58 percent of the deans and 55 percent of the registrars. 
The direct reporting relationship declines for the following units 
with 31 percent for admission, 23 percent for institutional research, 
19 percent for institutional planning, 18 percent for tudent affairs, 
and 11 percent for financial aid. A wide variety of other units 
reported directly to the chief acadottic officers, including extension, 
conputing, acadonic advising, school press, minority affairs, 
development, personnel, sunner sessions, branch campuses, 
teleccnmunications, and graduate services. 

The role of a chief acadotiic officer incorporates a wide range of 
activities. In order to provide a general overview of how chief 
academic officers spent their time each week a nuniber of work 
activity sc-.les were develcped. These were divided into four major 
areas: group meetings, individual meetings, individual activities, 
r;nd offical social activities. Since a few individuals reported a 
large number of hours, the most useful measure was the niedian hours 
reported for each activity. Table 2 lists all of the activities 
included on the four separate scales ranked from highest to lowest 
in median hours per week. 
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Insert Table 2 about here 

TV. .^dividual activites ranked the highest with drafting 
responses first with 3.69 hours per week and reading irail 3.39 hours 
per week. Group a.^etings of standing conmittees and the dean's group 
occupied the next segnaent of tine followed by ind' ddual meetings with 
faculty lugnbers. Platining as an individual activity took up 2.56 
hourSf and reading professional naterial took 2.48 hours per week. The 
next several iterws on the list involve either group or individual 
meetings and occupied a significant artount of time when grouped 
together. The last four iteftis on the list involved the ceremonial 
functions of the position but still occupied a large block of time. If 
the activities were grouped together, individual meetings would take up 
17.27 hours or 32 percent of the week's time. Group meetings would 
occupy another 16.43 hours or 32 percent of the tine. Cotibined group 
and individual nieetings would require 63 percent of the chief academic 
officers' work week. Individual activites would involve 13.76 hours 
per week or 26 percent of the effort, while official social activities 
would take 5.93 hours or 11 po*-cent of the weeks output. 

Not all chief acadendc officers were involved in all activities; 
the best measure of their total work week was estinated to be a nedian 
of 54 hours per week. This did not incliHJe any time they would be 
spending in the classroom. Teaching activity on a regular basis was 
reported by 31 pc^rcent of the chief acadotdc officers, and these 
individuals contributed another 3.2 hours per week in this activity. 
The median range or hours per week would vary from 54 to 57 hours 
depending upon the chief acadanic officers' involvetent in classrooiti 
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teaching. There was sortie sight difference in the work patterns of 
chief acadCTic officers at two and four-year institutions. Chief 
acadanic officers at schools that offered a two-year but less than a 
four-year degree worked a median of 50 hours per >/eek and only 20 
percent reported teaching a nedian 3.7. hours per week. At schools 
that offered a four-year or higher degree, chief acadetiic officers 
worked 55 hours per week, and 44 percent of the chief academic officers 
taught for a median 3.2 hours. 

The chief acadardc officer has to contend with a nuitiber of carplex 
areas in the day-to-day unctioning within the institution. A list 
of fourteen areas most likely to confront the chief acaderdc officer 
were rated on a "least difficult" to "most difficult" five-point Likert 
scale witli the lower scores indicating less difficulty. In addition to 
naking difficult decisions, the chief academic officer must also 
develop a working relationship with a nunter of diffei.ent individuals 
and groups. These people have varied goals and objectives that 
necessitate yeoman managwent skills on the part of the chief academic 
officer. As a part of this working relationship the chief acadotiic 
officers were asked to judge the degree of difficulty in working with 
13 various individuals and groups with a rating of '1' to '5' with '1' 
providing the least difficulty in a working relationship and a '5' 
providing the most difficulty. 

Table 3 lists the areas from least to most difficult. Areas thai 
were rated by the cnief acadendc officer as being least difficult to 
nake decisions were: learning resource center/library, registrar's 
office, admissions office, and the financial aid office. Areas of 
moderate difficulty of decision making were: planning, proftotion, 
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tenure, resource allocation/acadeniic units, merit, and d^artnent 
"squabbles." Areas of most difficulty were budget decisions, resource 
allocations to academic units, personnel decisions, and dismissal. 

Table 4 presents results of an anlysis of differences between 
two- and four-year schools. In viewing diiferences between chief 
academic officers at schools that awarded a two-year degree and those 
that awarded a four-year degree or higher, several interesting findings 
were observed. Of the fourteen areas listed, there were significant 
differences in nine areas. The five areas with no significant 
differences were: financial aid office, promotion, merit, departmental 
"squabbles,'* and personnel decisions. In eight of the areas, chief 
acadeiTiic officers froni four-year schools reported significantly greater 
difficulty in decision making. These areas were: learning resource 
center Aibrary, registrar's office, budget decisions, and resource 
allocation. In the area of learning resources center /library, seven 
percent of four-year chief academic officers had difficulty in decision 
making ccxnpared to four percent of the two-year officers. The same was 
true with the registrar's office, as seven percent of the four-year 
people had difficulty conpared to only three percent of the two-year 
group. In the relationship with the admissions office, 12 percent of 
the four- year academic officers had difficulty, conpared to only two 
percent of two-year people. Tenure decisions also provided some 
significant differences as 46 percent of the four-year acadettiic 
officers had difficulty making decisions in this area coirpared to 29 
percent of the two-year officers. Resource allocation proved difficult 
for 46 percent of the four-year staff coirpared to 32 percent of the 
two-year acauemic officers. Budget decisions were itarked as difficult 
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by 51 percent of the four-year respondents conpared to 42 percent of 
their two-year counterparts. Differences were also found in resource 
re-allocation as 55 percent of the four-year respondents ^ conpared to 
45 percent of the two-year respondents, found that process difficult. 

Two-year respondents experienced greater difficulty than four- 
year respondents in two areas. Planning was difficult for 35 percent 
of the two-year chief acadendc officers coitpared to 27 percent of the 
four-year chief academic officers. Disiriissal decisions were nost 
difficult for 67 percent of the two-year group cOTpared to 53 percent 
of the four-year people. 

Insert Table 3 and 4 about here 

Chief academic officers have the least difficulty in working with 
their secretaries and their own professional staff. They also 
reported having very good working relationships with students 
individually, dec^s individually, and student groups. Table 3 also 
indicates that V.P. 's as a group and deans as a group worked quite well 
with the chief academic officer. Three working arens showed positive 
working relationships, but not as positive as the seven nentioned 
previously. These three were faculty individually, the vice president 
for business, and the president or chancellor. The most difficult 
groups that were rated to work with were the faculty senate, faculty 
members in groups, and faculty unions. 

Of tl)e thirteen groups or individuals nentioned significant 
differences were found between two-year and four year institutions in 
eight of the categories. Of the five where no significant differences 
were found, four involved working with various types of faculty. No 
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significant differences were found between chief acadenic officers at 
four-year and two-year colleges in working with faculty individually^ 
faculty senate, faculty neitdbers as a group or faculty unions. It 
appears that faculty exhibit the sane type of working relationship with 
chief acadOTiic officers in each of these environments. The other areas 
where no significant difference was found was the working relationship 
with the president or chancellor. Chief acadeitiic officers at two-year 
colleges reported significantly less difficulty in working with 
students individually, 55 percent corrpared to 35 percent at four-year 
schools; students as a group, 41 percent cotpared to 35 percent at 
four-year schools; and deans individually, 55 percent at the two-year 
schools conpared to 35 percent at four-year schools and deans as a 
group, 40 percent least difficult conpared to 27 percent least 
difficult at four-year colleges. Chief academic officers at four-year 
schools had less difficulty in working with secretaries, 72 percent 
conpared to 65 percent at two-year colleges, and professional staff, 61 
percent, conpared to 49 at two-year schools. Chief acadanic officers 
at two-year institutions reported nore difficulty in working with vice 
presidents as a group with 14 percent indicating it was "scnewhat" 
or "nost" difficult conpared to 9 percent of their four-year counter- 
parts. While working with the vice presidents as a group was more 
difficult for two-year people, chief acadeniic officers at four-year 
colleges had a more difficult time working with the vice president 
for busint.3s. Twenty percent of the four-year people rated this as 
"somewhat" or "niost" difficult conpared to 16 percent at the two-year 
colleges. 
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The position of chief acadeitiic officer has nunerous satisfactions 
and dissatisfaction associated with its responsibilities. To guage the 
greatest satisfactions identified with the position, chief acadotdc 
officers were asked to respond to eight anticipated satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions to list others that itay have been omitted. Table 5 
lists the satisfactions and dissatisfactions ranked by chief acadetiic 
officers from high to low on a scale fruri '5' to '1' with '5' being 
the highest rating. The two highest rated satisfactions were 
initiating or facilitating change and helping others to achieve their 
goals. Both of these satisfactions had itean scores of over 4.0. Thrae 
other areas of satisfaction had itean scores of just under 4.0 and 
♦therefore were also rated as very satisfying. These areas were solving 
conplex problenis, a diversity of activities that was interesting and 
stiuiilating, and itaking decisions of consequence. Two anticipated 
satisfactions the were rated only as average were being "in" on canpus 
life and activities and salary and other tangible benefits associated 
with the position. One item that was rated below average in the 
satisfaction scale was prestige or respectability according to the 
chief acadendc officer and his/her family. 

In corrparing two-year chief academic officers to four-year chief 
academic officers, significant differences were found in only three of 
the eight listed satisfactions. At two-year colleges there was greater 
satisfaction with a feeling of itiaking derisions of consequence. Also, 
two-year people felt more positive about their salary and related 
benefits than their four-year counterparts. Four-year chief acadattic 
officers were itore positive in the feeling of satisfaction of being 
able to solve corplex problems than those at two-year institutions. 

18 
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Insert Table 5 about here 



The area of greatest dissatisfaction was the uneasiness or 
uncertainty of tenure in office. Chief acadatiic officers were very 
concerned about this, and it is interesting to note that their actual 
reported tenure in office was not very long, as only 35 percent held 
their current positions for five years or ttore. Being in a "fish bowl" 
or under the scrutiny of several constituencies was also viewed by 
chief academic officers as a negative aspect of their position. The 
president or chancellor sometimes created frustrations for cne chief 
academic officer, as they viewed being on call by the president as a 
dissatisfactio\ associated with the position. Two other areas that 
also produced sorre problems were the difficulty of getting a good 
grasp on a probleni and the problem of coping with or understanding 
canpus politics. Difficult personnel decisions were of average 
concern to chief academic officers but saying "no" to good ideas frati 
good people and never enough time to do their job were not viewed 
as serious frustrations. 

Several differences were found between chief acadeitiic officers at 
two-year and four-year schools concerning frustrations associated with 
their positions (Table 6). Two-year people were significantly less 
sure of their tenure in office, found personnel decisions more 
difficult to itake and felt they were itore likely to say "no" to good 
ideas. Four-year college chief acadenic officers differed signif- 
icantly from their two-year counterparts in that they believed there 
were under more scrutiny or more in a •*fish bowl" and that they were 
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nore frustrated with carrpus politics on the four-year canpus than deanr 
at two-year cairpuses. 



Insert Table 6 about here 

Chief acadonic officers were questioned as to their career 
aspirations beyond the current position. The largest group (37 
percent) wanted to pursue the position of president or chancellor. 
The next largest group (20 percent) of the chief acad^anic officers 
believed their next career move would be retirerent. Fifteen percent 
would seek another chief acadendc officer positioti while 14 percent 
would like to return to teaching in their discipline of stud^'. 

Discussion 

There are nany iitplications for institutional researchers in this 
study. Indeed, the focus of the AIR in Kansas City is on nanagenent. 
Since no previous work has been done in this area, institutional 
researchers have no source of enpirical inforrretion about the chief 
acadeiTiic officer. The findings of this study should help institutional 
researchers know how best to assist the chief acadotdc officer. 

Of inportance to the institutional researcher is the finding that 
the tenure of the chief acadeiiic officer is relatively short as 22 
percent of the group held their current position for one year or less. 
The nedian service was 3.9 years and only 35 percent held their 
position for five years or more. This could cause a fairly high 
turnover in the position and require an institutional researcher to 
work with a nunber of chief academic officers over their career. The 
different needs and styles of the chief cicadatdc officer will 
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necessitate institutional researcher to be flexible to neet the needs 
of the current incumbent. New chief academic officers will also have 
to be appraised of past irethods of planning and nanagotent infornation 
that have preceded then at their instituti'^n. 

The background of the chief academic officer is usually that of a 
faculty member^ department chair, and dean at either their current 
institution or sotTe former institution. This academic background 
might provide a different perspective regarding the role of 
institutional research cotpared to v^at is expected frcati practitioners 
in the field. Institutional researchers need to be aware of this 
acadeiTiic perspective on the part of the chief academic officer when 
attenpting to meet their infontation needs. 

Over 64 percent of the chief academic officer's tine is spent 
in neetings with individuals. Institutional Researchers can do much 
to expedite this time consuming work schedule by prov-.ding clear and 
concise infontation concerning the acadeirdc management of the 
institution. It is therefore critical that the institutional 
researcher be aware of the current and future concerns at the 
institution. Hopefully, this will occur in a proactive rather than 
a reactive environment. 

Degree of difficulty in areas of decision making as expressed 
by the chief academic officer nay be a positive evaluation of the 
current status of institutional research. Planning and resource 
allocation decisions were rated with average difficulty. It could be 
assumed that chief academic officers are being supplied with adequate 
information from institutional researchers to nake these inportant 
decisions. Areas of more difficult decision naking deal with personnel 
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and dismissal. This itiay require institutional researchers to review 
itore closely what types of resources they have in suK>lying infonration 
concerning personnel and dismissal natters. 

Chief acadei.:i officers reported that they had the greatest 
difficulty in working with faculty members as groups including 
faculty senate and faculty unions. We must attotpt to think through 
how we as institutional researchers could assist the chief acadeitiic 
officer in working with these various faculty groupcs. 

The greatest satisfactions for the chief acad€iTiic officer cones 
froti initiating/faciliating change, helping others achieve goals and 
solving conplex probl«ns. As institutional researchers we can be 
involved in each of these areas with the skills we have in collecting, 
refining, managing, and corattruni eating infonration. 
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Table 1 

Past Previous Academic Positions 
Held By Chief Acaderiic Officers 

Percent Held Mecian Years 

Post ion In Position 

Faculty Mefiiber at 

Another Institution 68% 7.0 

Faculty Meitibers at 

Current Institution 52% 7.5 

Dean at Current Institution 31% 3.7 

Department Chair at 

Current Institution 29% 3.6 

Departnent Chair at 

Another Institution 23% 3.4 

Dean at Another Institution 22% 4.6 

Associate Dean at Current 

Institution 17% ?A 

Associate Dean at 

Another Institution 16% 3.6 

Associate V. P.A.A. Current 

Institution 7% 3.1 

V. P.A.A. Another Institution 7% 4.7 

Previous States/tederal Official 3% 5.2 

President Another Institution 2% 6.5 

Associate V. P.A.A. Another 

Institution 2% 4.7 
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Table 2 

Median Nunber of Hours Spent per Week on Work Activities 



Activity Median Hours 

Drafting Responses 3.69 

Reading Mail 3.39 

Standing Coctniittee Meetings 2.90 

Dean's Group 2.75 

Meeting Individual Faculty 2.68 

Planning 2.5G 

heading Professional Materials 2.48 

Individual Meetings with Deans 2.46 

President's Cabinet Meeting 2.44 

Meeting wiuh V.P. Group 2.40 

Ad hoc Coitniunity Meeting 2.37 

Meetings with staff ^•32 

Individual Meeting with Chairs 2.24 

Individual Meeting witli President 2.14 

Individual Meeting with V.P. 1.87 

Meeting with Planning Group 1.86 

Individual Meeting with Outside Guests 1.79 

Group Meeting with Catmittee 1.71 

Walks around Canpus 1.64 

Ceremonial Activities 1.56 

Official Dinners 1.55 

Job-related Dinners 1.^3 

Rec^tions 1.39 

Teaching 3.19 
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Table 3 

Degrees of Difficulty in Areas of Decision Making 
and Working with Others 

Difficulty 

Area of Decio^on Making Mean Rating 

Learning Resource CenterAibrary 1.794 

Registrar's Office 1.885 

Adniissions Office 1.887 

Financial Aid Office 1.889 

Planning 2.857 

Prottotion 3.039 

Tenure 3.109 

Resource Allocation/Academic 3.214 

Merit 3.246 

Departnental **^^uabbles" 3.246 

Budget decisions 3.448 
Resource re-allocation/acadenic units 3.597 

Personnel decisions 3.657 

Disniissal 4.213 



Difficulty 

Group or Individual Mean Rating 

Secretaries ^ • 

Professional staff 1.592 

Students individually 1.772 

Deans individually 1.816 

Student groups 1.882 

V.P.'s as a group 2.099 

Deans as a group 2.045 

Faculty individually 2.251 

V.P. for business 2.292 

President/chancellor 2.344 

Faculty senate 2.880 

Faculty iteRibers in groups 2.922 

Faculty union 3.075 
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TABLE A 

Difference between Chief Acidemic Officera at 2-YeT and 
A-Ycar Collegea in Difficulty in Deciaion Making (Percentages) 

2-Year Collcggg 



Areas 



Least 

Difficult 



Not as 

Difficult 



Learning Raaource 

Center/Library A8 

Retiatr«r'a Office A8 

Adnlaaiona Office A8 

Financinl Aid Office S3 

Planning 15 

ProfBOtion 12 

Tenure 22 

Reaource /llocation/ 

Academic Units 6 

Merit 11 

Dcpartnent "aquabblea" 9 

Budget Deciaiona 10 

Resource Rt-allocation/ 

Academic Unl^a 4 

Peraonnel Deciaiona 2 

Dianiaaal A 



32 
20 
41 
20 
18 
20 
20 

21 
14 
16 
15 

11 
14 
6 



Average 



So^what 
Difficult 



Most 
Difficult 



4 
1 
2 
1 

23 
19 
15 

19 
35 
29 
14 

24 

31 
16 



0 
2 
0 
6 
12 
12 
14 

13 
11 
18 
28 

21 
29 
67 



*Chi-aquare» p<0.05 
**Chi-aquare» f<0.01 



(N-132) 
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4-Year Collegea 



Least Not aa Sooewhat Moat 

Difficult Difficult Averane Difficult Difficult 



43 
39 
41 
43 
14 
11 
13 

5 
8 
9 
4 

3 
4 
5 



41 
42 
32 
30 
26 
14 
14 

14 
17 
21 
13 

13 
16 
7 



9 

12 
15 
20 
33 
40 
27 

40 
29 

27 
32 

29 
22 
14 
(N«199) 



5 
4 
10 
4 

22 
H 
26 

30 
31 
26 
29 

23 
29 
21 



2* 

3** 

2* 

3 

5* 

9 

8** 

1* 

5 
7 

2** 

2* 

9 

3* 



U1 M 
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Table 5 

Greatest Satisfaction and Dissappointirents 
Chief Acadeftiic Officer 



Unsure of Tenure 
in Office 

Being in a Fish Bowl 

On Call by President 

Difficult to Get Grasp 
of Problem 

Coping in Canpus 
Politics 

Difficult Personnel 
Decisions 

Saying "no" to Good 
Ideas 

Never enough Time 





Satisfaction Mean 


Initiating/facilitating Change 


4.176 


Helping others Achieve Goals 


4.131 


Solving Corrplex Probletis 


3.985 


Diversity of Activities 


3.818 


Making Decisions of Consequence 


3.310 


In On-Campus Life 


3.125 


Salary and Benefits 


2.841 


Prestige of Position 


2.554 



Dissatisfaction Mean 



2.001 
2.433 
2.450 

2.592 

2.691 

3.048 

3.500 
3.692 
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TABLE 6 



Difference* b^twen Chief Aodealc Officer* «t 2-YeT and 4-Ye<r College* In 
Greatest Dl***tl*f*ctlong of Position (Percent* ge*) 



2-Ye*r Colleges k-lemr Colleges 



Croup or Individual 


Least 

Difficult 


Not as 

Difficult 


Average 


Somewhat 

Difficult 


Host 

Difficult 


Least 

Difficult 


Not as 

Difficult 


Average 


Difficult 


Host 

Difficult 


Unsure of Tenure 
m Office 


62 


12 


12 


6 


8 


50 


21 


10 


12 


7** 


Being In s Fish Bowl 


26 


25 


24 


16 


9 


32 


27 


22 


13 


6 


On Call by President 


26 


17 


26 


l5 


16 


38 


27 


19 


8 


9** 


Difficult to gat 
Grasp of Froblea 


26 


25 


23 


16 


10 


25 


26 


22 


15 


12 


Coping lo C' pus 
Politics 


19 


29 


25 


12 


15 


21 


26 


29 


18 


6** 


Difficult Personnel 
Decisions 


20 


18 


21 


25 


16 


10 


24 


23 


21 


17* 


Saying "No" to 
Cood Ideas 


12 


11 


28 


18 


31 


9 


13 


16 


37 


25** 


Ne«.'«r enough Time 


IS 


11 


18 

(N-132) 


20 


36 


10 


9 


18 

(N-199) 


17 


/6 



*Chl*square, p<0.03 
**Chl-square, p<0.01 



